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actual possession of infinite knowledge beyond the reach of man, but 
even that the human intellect can not grasp the mere idea of a being who 
knows all, and therefore has neither the need nor the ability to acquire 
knowledge, to think. The author gives no argument whatever to show 
the existence of an omniscient being, and nowhere gives a precise defini- 
tion of omniscience, so that his claim that omniscience is an example of 
a superrational entity, belonging to the boundary of the rational, is 
hardly established. Furthermore, there is nothing beyond the grasp of 
the human reason in the idea of a being who knows all, and therefore 
does not think nor need to think, or if there is, our author has not 
pointed it out. 

After finally including absolute beauty and absolute love in the 
category of those things which are superrational, yet form limits to the 
world of the rational, Professor Keyser brings " Science and Religion " 
to a close. The book, notwithstanding its occasional technical inaccura- 
cies, bears witness to an unusual breadth of interest and comprehensive- 
ness of view of the author, and gives the non-mathematical reader a real 
insight into the relation between the scope of human knowledge and that 
wonderful realm of infinities which has been opened up by the modern 
mathematicians. 

Norbert Wiener. 
Harvard University. 

Selections from the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense. Edited with 

an Introduction. G. A. Johnston. Chicago and London: The Open 

Court Publishing Company. 1915. Pp. 23 + 238. 

This little book, as the title implies, contains selected source material, 
with an important critical introduction of 23 pages. Of the 238 pages of 
source material, 168 are devoted to Thomas Reid, 19 to Adam Ferguson, 
13 to James Beattie, and 38 to Dugald Stewart. 

The first and most important of the Scottish philosophers was Reid. 
Even Hume recognized the ability of Reid and the power of his criticism. 
The contemporaries and successors of Reid made little real contribution. 
Beattie, owing to his vulgar denunciations of the skepticism of Hume, 
enjoyed a greater popularity. The work of Ferguson betrays a " thinness 
and lack of originality." Stewart was a popularizer and did much to 
secure for the Scottish philosophy respect among other philosophers. 

The Scottish philosophy of common sense is a protest leveled against 
the skepticism of Hume. Reid was the only man of his time who really 
understood Hume. It was he who discovered that the skepticism of Hume 
was the logical conclusion of Locke's premises. The criticism is really, 
therefore, directed against Locke. It is a criticism of Locke via Hume. 
This is the true meaning of Higher Criticism, it is higher in the sense of 
beginning higher up stream, nearer the sources. Locke's philosophy is 
worked out in terms of the mind-ideas-object scheme. Berkeley had 
denied the existence of the object, Hume that of the mind; it remained for 
Reid to deny the existence of Locke's third factor, namely, ideas. Locke's 
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" ideas," involving a representative theory of perception and a copy theory 
of knowledge, have, according to Reid, no real existence. By denying the 
existence of ideas in the Lockeian sense of the word, Reid is enabled to 
refute the skepticism of Hume, the task constituting the object of his real 
interest. Thus Berkeley's denial of the object, Hume's denial of the mind, 
and Reid's denial of ideas involve the destruction of the whole apparatus 
of Locke's philosophy. Reid is thus enabled to begin the whole work 
afresh. His point of departure is not with hypotheses, as was the case with 
Locke, but with the principles of common sense. The philosophy of Reid 
is constructive as well as critical. The appeal to common sense, that is, to 
the common and uniform principles of human nature, bears striking anal- 
ogies to the critical philosophy of Kant. It differs, however, in that Kant's 
philosophy is epistemological whereas that of Reid, true to the British 
method, is psychological. Reid's critique of knowledge, like that of Kant's, 
is opposed to sensationalism. Judgment as a synthetic operation of the 
mind precedes simple apprehension. Sensations are products of abstrac- 
tion. Kant's criticism of Reid is based on a misunderstanding, and it is 
doubted whether Kant had any first hand knowledge of Reid. Reid's 
theory of knowledge involves a distinction between sensation and percep- 
tion. Bare sensation never gives knowledge; all knowledge involves per- 
ception as an activity of the self, an ultimate principle of human nature. 

M. T. McClure. 
The Tulane University op Louisiana. 
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THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. December, 
1916-January, 1916. The Sex Worship and Symbolism of Primitive 
Races, II. (pp. 297-314) : Sanger Brown. - The evidence of the worship of 
sex is found in the records and monuments of antiquity. Our knowledge 
of customs and practises of certain tribes indicates the presence of such 
worship. It is so general and widespread that it may be considered part of 
the evolution of the human mind. " There is abundant evidence to show 
that there was a time in the centuries before Christ when prostitution was 
held as a most sacred vocation." The worship of sex plays a very promi- 
nent part in the developing mind of man. " As civilization advanced, the 
deification of sex was no longer frank and open. It came to be carried on 
by means of symbolism." Certain philosophers adopted fire to represent 
the male principle, and water, the female. The Psychoanalytic Treatment 
of Hystero-Epilepsy (pp. 315-328) : L. E. Emerson. - Three cases of the 
borderline of hysteria and epilepsy are presented to study some of the 
problems of therapy from the psychoanalytic point of view. On the Gene- 
sis and Meaning of Tics (pp. 329-359) : Meyer Soloman. - The views of 
the Freudian school are reviewed and the evolutionary, phylogenetic stand- 
point, and the application of Adler's theory of the neurotic to tics are 
mentioned. "In the physical aspect of tics we have a specific somatic 



